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MAN THE GENERALIZER 


I S there anything going on in the world today that might 
help us to take heart? Is there any way of looking at the 
human adventure which might possibly cast another light— 
a friendly light—upon even the symptoms of extreme dis- 
order and aimless confusion that we see all about? 


The only ground for hope that we can see is the slow 
emergence and strengthening of our consciousness of the 
generalizing tendency in human beings. This tendency 
comes out in scores of ways. It is, we should like to propose, 
the characteristic expression of the modern spirit. It is also 
the characteristic expression of the human spirit, at its best. 


Science is no doubt the most obvious and most prevalent 
illustration of the triumph of the generalizing tendency. Sci- 
ence is the principle of explanation at work in the physical 
world. Its object is to unite diverse phenomena within one 
scheme of meaning. The outstanding virtue of science is 
that it works. When science gathers up in a single theory of 
meaning an entire category of heretofore unrelated happen- 
ings, and then proves the theory by practical demonstration, 
its generalization stands vindicated in the eyes of all. The 
numerous particulars which the theory unites are now part 
of a majestic structure of meaning. They ft. An enormous 
psychological satisfaction results, along with the material 
satisfactions that come from the applications in technology 
of scientific generalization. 


This is not the place to launch a criticism of the misap- 
plication of scientific method, although this is something 
that is very much needed by modern thought. It is important 
to suggest, however, that central human problems are de- 
fined by the conflict between different streams of the gen- 
eralizing tendency. Actually, the drive to generalization is 
so powerful a human endowment that a noticeably success- 
ful, although limited, expression of the tendency to genera- 
lize, such as science, easily acquires an imperialistic temper. 
“T have triumphed over all obstacles,” it says proudly. “Get 
out of my way.” The common practice by the representa- 
tives of a dominant generalizing tendency is to redefine all 
human problems so that they will come under the control 
of that tendency. The misfortune, here, is that a single ex- 
pression of the tendency is mistaken for the primordial re- 
ality which it represents. In time, we discover important 
matters which that expression of the generalization does 
not touch at all, and then the ardors of the search for expla- 
nation and meaning seek another stream-bed; but mean- 


while we have been through an agonizing cycle of transi- 
tion, involving much suffering and despair. 


How can we avoid such disasters? It may not be possible 
to avoid the processes of which, until now, trouble and dis- 
aster have formed the climax, but it is just possible that this 
course of events can be somewhat tamed and controlled 
through rational understanding of what is being fulfilled 
by these means. 


Where and how, exactly, do we go wrong? Take for ex- 
ample the scientific sort of generalizations. They are fine in 
the understanding and manipulation of physical materials 
and forces, but may be drastically misleading in relation to 
man himself. If you went to school twenty or thirty years 
ago—and the situation has not greatly changed since—you 
were taught that man is a biological organism needing the 
satisfaction of basic physical and physiological needs. A 
little later other needs—psychological or psychic needs— 
were spoken of, but the basic term organism is still primary 
in the definition of man. The project, according to this defi- 
nition, is to extract from the natural environment the ele- 
ments necessary to the satisfaction of these needs and sup- 
ply them to human beings. 


But the project, so conceived, has been a failure. It has 
been a failure, we submit, because it defined man as an ob- 
ject rather than a subject. It defined man as essentially an 
organism to be “fed” in various ways. 


Another dominant generalization about man was the 
Marxist conception which defined him as an economic unit. 
In Marxist thought, the primary relations of man are with 
the social and economic system instead of with the natural 
world. But again, man is an object, a creature to be “fed” 
according to certain rules which are said to represent social 
justice. 


This project is also a failure. It is not a failure, perhaps, 
in terms of its own definitions of the good, which seem to 
have been realized, or are on the way to being realized, in a 
number of countries, but it is certainly a failure on the basis 
of any humanistic measure of human good. It seems obvious 
that what broad success in general human terms may be 
hoped for from the Marxist generalization will come only 
as the human beings who are part of this social experiment 
break out of the confines of the Marxist generalization and 
start making new generalizations of meaning for them- 
selves. 
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The common error seems to be in allowing a bitter com- 
petition of one generalization with another. And this error 
arises because of the habit of men to assume that they are in 
possession of the One True Generalization. 

The idea that we are the ones who have it, who Know the 
Truth, dies hard. Tpe practical man will argue that, even if 
we don’t have it, we must pretend to have it, since social co- 
hesion—vulgarly, Patriotism—depends u pon believing 
that you are right, and the other people wrong. The con- 
viction of having the truth is the glue that holds the nation 
or culture together. 

Perhaps so, but this sort of certainty is also the justifica- 
tion of the armaments race and of the use—actual use in the 
past, prospective use in the future—of atomic weapons. 

There is a further aspect of this question: Can men ac- 
tually solerate the relativism of admitting that they don’t 
know the truth, that their generalization is only one of many 
and quite possibly of an inferior kind ? 

Put this way, we doubt if the problem has a solution. But 
you don’t have to set the problem in these terms. This long- 
ing for absolute finality may be a kind of infection which 
attacks the psychological nature of man in the same way 
that acquisitiveness exaggerates and perverts all the natural 
instincts which serve physical self-preservation. 

What is the origin of this infection ? It is, without doubt, 
the religions in which men are in the habit of believing—the 
religions which have lost living touch with the antique mys- 
tery religions and which grossly obscure the actual human 
situation by advertising possession of the One True Faith. 

Whatever the real truth is, it is not that obvious. We 
should have seen this from the simple inability of wise men 
to communicate their wisdom to others. Somehow or other, 
we don’t get it, or we get only fragments and broken bits; 
and then, to the sad discredit of human intelligence, we take 
those bits and make stained glass windows out of them to 
shut out the bright clear light of day. 

The pioneers of science may also have been philosophers, 
but the popularizers of science, who cast themselves in the 
role of the emancipators of mankind, only repeated the er- 
ror. Instead of breaking with the only serious mistake of 
religion—that of claiming to have the One True Faith— 
they adopted it in another form. The popularizers of science 
announced that they would periodically publish, in con- 
tinuous installments, the Only True Facts. 

They thought that because they dealt in facts instead of 
faith, they were doing something quite different. What 
they overlooked is that men don’t really ase facts in their 
lives, they use meanings, and meanings are always generali- 
zations. The scientists had plenty of generalizations, but 
they were about facts, not about meanings. This meant a 
dead end of science in human life, but the scientists have 
been extremely reluctant to admit their inability to supply 
meanings in human terms. 

A kind of half-way house of admission of ignorance of 
meanings was reached by the scientific philosophers known 
as positivists. The positivists discovered that they were in- 
deed dealing with facts, not meanings. But since the imper- 
ialism of the scientific generalization was still strong in 
them, they went on to insist that because science could de- 
liver no generalization in meaning, neither could anyone 


else. This, so far as we know, is about where most of the 
scientific philosophers stand at present, although by now, 
perhaps, most of them are interesting themselves in things 
other than the campaign for positivism. Since the episte- 
mological issue has been so overshadowed by the nuclear 
weapons issue, very few people talk about it any more. 

One last point, however, on the question of positivism. 
Occasionally one finds a scientist who, having been prop- 
erly disillusioned concerning the promise of finding the 
Truth as the result of his professional activity, takes the 
Positivist position, and then goes on to come out, as it were, 
on the Other Side. Pierre Duhem was a positivist of some 
distinction who broke out of the intellectual strait-jacket 
of the scientific methodology. He wrote: 

What is this metaphysical affirmation that the physicist will 
make, despite the nearly forced constraint imposed on the 
method he customarily uses? He will affirm that underneath 
the observable data, the only data accessible to his methods 
of study, are hidden realities whose essence cannot be grasped 
by these same methods, and that these realities are arranged in 
a certain order which physical science cannot directly contem- 
plate. But he will note that physical theory through its succes- 
sive advances tends to arrange experimental laws in an order 
more and more analogous to the transcendent order according 
to which the realities are classified, that as a result physical 
theory advances gradually toward its limited form, namely, 
that of a natural classification, and finally that logical unity 
is a characteristic without which physical theory cannot claim 
this rank of natural classification. 

In other words, the labors of the physicist in applying 
his generalizations to the raw materials of science eventual- 
ly generate a sense of another kind of generalization, in- 
accessible to his own method, yet manifest in the way that 
the truths reached by poetic inspiration are manifest—by 
means of an intrinsic harmony of truth, although a truth 
that can never be “nailed down.” And it is this inward sort 
of truth, forever present, yet forever unpossessed, that be- 
comes the soul of the discipline the scientist pursues. 

Here is an idea of truth recalling the visage of Eros, 
which Psyche can never see; or the single white feather 
dropped from on high, which Olive Schreiner’s dying hunt- 
er felt fall upon his breast, after the long and fatal climb 
to find the legendary white eagle no man had ever seen save 
as a distant speck against the sky. 

All the talk of “myth,” these days, is evidence of the 
growing awareness of the generalizing tendency in human 
beings. It gives promise of one day becoming the only final 
generalization we can tolerate and that can survive all criti- 
cism—the generalization which says that man is essentially 
a generalizing being. 

How many types of big generalizations—myths—are 
there? Dozens, no doubt, but for our purpose we shall 
speak of three: Absolute Myths, which are doomed to break 
up and be forgotten; Relativist Myths, which are critical 
in function, being a reaction to the failure of the Absolute 
Myths, and have therefore only a transitory life, since they 
cannot nourish the human longing for affirmation; and, 
finally, the Absolute-Relativist Myth, which is concerned 
with the fact of the myth-making faculty and its meaning. 


The break-up of the Christian Myth was accomplished 
during the Reformation and the Renaissance. This long and 
painful transition brought to birth dozens of other Christ- 

(Turn to page 7) 
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NOVELS ON THE LAST WAR 


IN the movie version of Nevil Shute’s On the Beach, one 
point manages to come out clearly: nuclear warfare on a 
scale capable of destroying the whole human race could be 
precipitated by a single nervous frightened man pushing 
a missile-launching button in error. And this, as several 
novelists have realized, is the supreme horror—a greater 
horror, even, than the fantastically lethal effects of thermo- 
nuclear explosion, or the fact that both bombs and doses 
of bacteriological and chemical death continue to be stock- 
piled. 

In Dark December, a novel by Alfred Coppel (Gold 
Medal), the aftermath of all-out H-bomb attacks finds one 
of the “‘missilemen,” self-described as the ‘‘master of a mil- 
lion graves,” discussing what has just happened with an- 
other military survivor whose nerves have gone: 

“T’ve been afraid so long I don’t think I know what courage 
is any more, Major,” Bayles said unhappily. 

“It is different things at different times, son,” I said. 
“Most often it is doing what you know to be right and re- 
fusing to do what you know is wrong and senseless.” 

Bayles looked at me in perplexity. ‘Then what about the 
war, Major?” 


I had no answer for that. A few moments ago I had lied to 
this boy. I had told him I knew what I did in the war—what 
we all did—was necessary. But the war itself was so brutally 
senseless—as senseless as putting Collingswood’s revolver to 
your head and pulling the trigger. So to speak of “‘necessity” 
was to shun the truth, to refuse to accept the responsibility for 
the monstrous crime that had been committed against humani- 
ty. Each of us bore some of the weight of that responsibility, 
and some of the guilt. If we didn’t make a start now, this mo- 
ment, to face the truth, then it would all happen again and 
again. 

“The war was wrong, Bayles,” I said. “And we were all 
cowards for fighting it. You and me and the Russians... All 
of us, individually and collectively. We weren’t cowards be- 
cause we were afraid. We were cowards because we didn’t 
have the courage to be afraid enough. We will pay for that 
now. I think that is what the judgment of history will be—if 
there is any history after this. That’s all I can tell you right 
now. It is the nearest thing to truth that I know.” 


The speaker, ‘Major Gavin,” discovers that although 
the United States is now infected with lawless guerilla 
bands, so that simple survival seems to require armed self- 
defense, he has become both psychologically and physically 
incapable of killing another living thing. He has a gun, but 
he cannot fire, even though some of the missiles he 
launched in the war had atomized hundreds of thousands of 
persons in a single moment. Also, when he discovers a cap- 
tured Russian airman locked in a cage so that he can be end- 
lessly tortured, Gavin risks his life to set his former enemy 
free. Finally he discovers, in the person of another Ameri- 
can major, that the roots of warfare had little to do with 
Russia. The war grew out of psychotic twists of the imma- 
ture human mind. 


Alas, Babylon by Pat Frank (Lippincott and Bantam) is 
another account of the months that follow nuclear devasta- 
tion of the United States. In this story a retired admiral 
working on a history of events leading up to the final war 
begins to realize that if such a “history” means anything, 
it is, in itself, a kind of insanity. He begins to probe for 
other causes. Answering the question of a colleague, he ex- 
plains his thinking: 

“What happened to us, Admiral ?” 

Sam Hazzard disconnected the radio’s batteries and pulled 
his chair around to face them. “I’ve been trying to find the an- 
swer.” He nodded at his typewriter and the books massed on 
his desk. ‘I’ve been trying to put it down in black and white 
and pass it along. Up to now, no bottom. All I’ve found out 
was where I myself—and my fellow professionals—failed. 
I'll explain.” 

He opened a drawer and drew out a folder. “I called this 
‘A Footnote to History.’ You see, I was in the Pentagon when 
we were having the big hassles on roles and missions and it 
occurred to me that I might be one of the few still alive who 
knew the inside of what went on and how the decisions were 
reached and I thought that future historians might be interest- 
ed. So I set it all down factually. I set down all the arguments 
between the big carrier admirals and the atomic seaplane ad- 
mirals and the ICBM generals and pentomic division generals 
and heavy bomber generals and manned missile generals. I 
told how we finally achieved what we thought was a balanced 
establishment. 

“When I finished I read it over and realized it was a farce.” 


There is no need, we think, to dwell on the horrid details 
recounted in these two books—the descriptions of slow 
death from radiation poisoning, the complete obliteration 
of towns and even forests in split seconds, the hundred- 
mile-an-hour winds caused by the fire bombs. Beyond a cer- 
tain point the mind becomes anesthetized by such horrors, 
making it useless to go on. But there are some incipient 
disasters which should be given our full attention and a 
great deal of discussion. For example, in the Nation for 
April 30, John Barden reports on a conference of experts 
who met in Cleveland to consider means of increasing the 
production of chemical and bacteriological weapons. Mr. 
Barden writes: 

This is a report on a one-day glimpse of federal activity in 
the fields of chemical (CW) and biological (BW) warfare 
and defense. Men in responsible positions cautiously raised 
the curtain as far as is permitted by federal security in a sym- 
posium on ‘‘Non-Military Defense—Chemical and Biological 
Defenses in Perspective” at the 137th national meeting of the 
American Chemical Society held here recently. 

The twelve participants had a common purpose—to inform 
and arouse the American people from apathy. This reporter, 
though fraught with apathy, was aroused. The inescapable 
impression was of inmates revealing the doings in their asy- 
lum so far as the guards would permit. These doings they 
justified by the same doings, only better, in the east wing of 
the asylum located in the Soviet Union. 

An explicit and pervasive premise of the symposium was 
the existence of the absolute enemy. The enemy, usually 

(Turn to page 8) 
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SOMETHING GOOD HAPPENING 


THERE are a few really civilized men in the world, and one 
of them is E. B. White, who writes for the New Yorker. 
Having recently reached his sixtieth birthday, Mr. White 
decided to apply his unspecialized man’s intelligence to the 
problem of international relations. On the whole, he finds 
the behavior of the United States pretty discouraging. The 
Soviets, he thinks, know exactly where they are going, but 
the West displays no such clarity of purpose. We do, he 
thinks, exactly what Russia would like us to do. We do 
not seem to have any destination. Concerning the objec- 
tive of “peace,” Mr. White writes (in the New Yorker of 


June 18): 


We use the word “peace” the way the East likes to see it 
used—in the last paragraph of the President’s formal speech- 
es, and preceded by the adjectives “just” and “lasting,” 
as though peace were some sort of precious stone that, once 
discovered, would put an end to trouble for all time. I am 
beginning to tire 3 running the East’s errands and dropping 
into the East’s traps, and I wish I could set off on a different 
journey, under good auspices. 


A lot of us feel that way. ... Well, what does Mr. White 
mean by “‘peace’’? He has a short answer to this question: 


Most people think of peace as a state of Nothing Bad Hap- 
pening, or Nothing Much Happening. Yet if peace is to 
overtake us and make us the gift of serenity and well-being, 
it will have to be the state of Something Good Happening. 
What is this good thing? I think it is the evolution of com- 
munity, community slowly and surely invested with the robes 
of government by the consent of the governed. 

Mr. White quotes from the speeches of a number of the 
presidential candidates, seeking evidence of a sense of di- 
rection. He finds instead a lack of “political inventive- 
ness.” He states his own inclinations: 

I would welcome the stirrings of political union with the 
United Kingdom, with France, with Scandinavia, and with 
all the Western European nations—with any nation, in fact, 
that could show a long, successful record of government by 
the consent of the governed. For I would feel that although 
I was being placed temporarily in a more dangerous position, 


I was nevertheless occupying higher ground, where the view 
was better. 


“Let us,” Mr. White proposes, “pursue the shape of 
English liberty”: 


A federation of free states, with its national units undis- 


turbed and its people elevated to a new and greater sovereign- 

ty, is a long way off, by anybody’s guess; but if we could once 

settle on it among ourselves, and embrace it unashamedly, then 

we would begin to advance in a clear direction and enjoy the 

pleasures and disciplines of a political destination. 

This is a line of discussion which ought to be continued, 
if there is ever to be that “different journey” for which Mr. 
White longs. 


He has, however, some other things to say. For example, 
he doesn’t think much of proposals and plans for dis- 
armament, such as, for example, that of C. Wright Mills 
(reported in this week’s Frontiers). What is wrong with 
the idea of disarmament? After disarmament, Mr. White 
explains, you have the same warlike people, but without 
any tools for war. He seems to think that it won't be long 
before they get some more guns and arms. “Disarmament 
talks,” he says, ‘“‘divert our gaze from the root of the matter, 
which is not the control of weapons, or weapons them- 
selves, but the creation of machinery for the solution of the 
problems that give rise to the use of weapons.” 


There is something to this objection, of course. But the 
same sort of objection applies to every sort of “radical” 
proposal. Actually, no really effective program for the 
elimination of war can be carried out without far-reaching 
changes in human attitudes. Nor is there the slightest possi- 
bility that people who still believe that war is the last best 
hope of their freedom will ever disarm. 


Disarmament is a kind of banner or symbol. Men often 
call for it when what they really want is the state of mind 
which will make armaments irrelevant and useless. This 
may be a mistake, since it permits a practical man like Mr. 
White to point out that disarmament may serve the political 
purposes of a nation which has no intention of remaining 
disarmed. 


Not all men have the keen, analyzing intelligence of Mr. 
White. Many men will continue to use the idea of disarma- 
ment as a symbol of their longing for peace. And this makes 
it all the more important for those who see Mr. White’s 
point to clarify what they mean by working for peace. 
Meanwhile, it seems a little too bad that Mr. White’s hard- 
headed argument against disarmament had to appear. Time 
Magazine (July 4), for example, picked up and quoted this 
argument—this argument and nothing more—when it was 
really the least important thing Mr. White had to say. 


MANAS is a journal of independent inquiry, 
concerned with study of the principles which 
move world society on its present course, and 
with search for contrasting principles — that 
may be capable of supporting intelligent ideal- 
ism under the conditions of life in the twentieth 
century. MANAS is concerned, therefore, with 
philosophy and with practical psychology, in 
as direct and simple a manner as its editors and 
contributors can write. The word “manas’’ comes 
from a common root suggesting “man” or “the 
thinker.” Editorial articles are unsigned, since 
MANAS wishes to present ideas and viewpoints, 


not personalities. 
The Publishers 
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CHILDREN 
and Ourselves 


HEREDITY, ENVIRONMENT AND THE “SOUL”: III 


SoME twenty years ago a professor of logic and ethics, who 
now heads the Department of Philosophy in one of the 
world’s largest universities, made an astounding admission 
to a senior class. In those days the professor referred to 
himself as a “Naturalist,” which connoted a particular at- 
mosphere of pragmatism, and on this occasion he had been 
involved in explaining human behavior in terms of envi- 
ronmental conditioning, erecting the structure of naturalist 
ethics in the John Dewey frame of reference. It was a fine, 
friendly structure, since it implied compassion rather than 
moral judgment in respect to others, and also suggested 
the need for continual improvement of one’s own ethical 
horizons. But near the close of the course, this professor 
deviated from his accustomed lecture program to make, as 
he said, a confession of confusion. He would /zke, he said, 
to think that human behavior could be completely ex- 
plained in the terms he had been using, but that in all hon- 
esty, he must not brush aside a nagging thought which oft- 
en came to him—that every human being seemed to be 
born with something which neither heredity nor environ- 
ment would adequately account for, and that among the 
children of a single family the contrasts which seemed to 
be of essential character were particularly arresting. 


This leads us to a favorite “metaphysical” thesis regard- 
ing the origin of what might well be called the “soul” —the 
hypothesis of palingenesis or rebirth. Most arguments 
about immortality seem to focus on the desire of the indi- 
vidual to believe that his present personality is indestructi- 
ble, and therefore opponents of all doctrines of immortality 
like to discount such beliefs on the ground of wishful 
thinking. It seems to us, as it did to the Greeks, that this is 
clearly going at the question in the wrong way. As Plato 
makes plain in the Phedo, the Greek thinkers, though cau- 
tious on the subject of immortality as an extension of the 
present life, were convinced of the pre-existence of the 
soul—this because, as men of natural philosophic tempera- 
ment, they were trying to find a reasonable explanation for 
the remarkable diversities of human individuality. Further, 
philosophic concern with any teaching regarding a plurality 
of lives becomes especially interesting in the context of ed- 
ucation, where unique differences are so greatly in need of 
understanding. Here we find conjunction of everything ex- 
pressed in the terms of heredity, enviroment and the “soul,” 
and it is here that the philosophy of pre-existence, inciden- 
tally involving further successive rebirths of the same es- 
sential individuality, becomes especially provocative. It is 
appropriate to quote here from C. J. Ducasse’s Paul Carus 
lectures for 1951, published under the title of Nature, 
Mind, and Death, Dr. Ducasse, a former president of the 
American Philosophical Association, is in this passage con- 
sidering the hypothesis of pre-existence and rebirth with an 
eye to the strict requirements of philosophy and logic: 


In what a human being is at a given time we may distin- 
guish two parts, one deeper and more permanent, and another 


more superficial and transient. The latter consists of every- 
thing he has acquired since birth: habits, skills, memories, and 
so on. This is his personality. The other part, which, some- 
what arbitrarily for lack of a better name we may here agree 
to call his individuality, comprises the aptitudes and dispo- 
sitions which are native in him. ... . There can be no doubt 
that each of us, on the basis of his same individuality—that 
is, of his same stock of innate latent capacities and incapaci- 
ties—would have developed a more or less different empiri- 
cal mind and personality if, for instance, he had been put at 
birth in a different family, or had later been thrust by some 
external accident into a radically different sort of environ- 
ment. 

Reflection on this fact should cause one to take his present 
personality with a large grain of salt, viewing it no longer hu- 
morlessly as his absolute self, but rather, in imaginative per- 
spective, as but one of the various personalities which his indi- 
viduality was equally capable of generating had it happened to 
enter phenomenal history through birth in a different environ- 
ment. Thus, to the question: What is it that could be sup- 
posed to be reborn? an intelligible answer may be returned by 
saying that it might be the core of positive and negative apti- 
tudes and tendencies which we have called man’s individu- 
ality, as distinguished from his personality. And the fact 
might further be that, perhaps as a result of persistent striving 
to acquire a skill or trait he desires, but for which he now has 
but little gift, aptitude for it in future births would be gen- 
erated and incorporated into his individuality. 


When W. Macneile Dixon, in his Human Situation, first 
broaches the hypothesis of a plurality of lives, he says: 
“Surprising fancy, you think, but let us give it rein.” It is 
true enough that no department of human inquiry fails to 
receive stimulation from such speculation. From one stand- 
point, it is easy to see Dixon’s point when he writes: “How 
clear it is that death is death for men as for all living things! 
Well, I should myself put the matter rather differently. 
The present life is incredible, a future credible. ‘Not to be 
twice-born, but once-born is wonderful.’ To be alive, actual- 
ly existing, to have emerged from darkness and silence, to 
be here today is certainly incredible.” Dixon is a delighting 
and persuasive advocate: 


We are deceived, indeed, if we fancy that our five senses 
exhaust the universe, or our —_ standpoint its many land- 
scapes. In the soul’s unvisited and sleeping parts it holds both 
faculties and powers not mentioned in the books of the his- 
torians, the manuals of the mathematicians or the physiolo- 
gists. ‘“The sensitive soul,” as Hegel wrote, ‘‘oversteps the 
conditions of time and space; it beholds things remote, things 
long past and things to come.” We are not to assume that what 
we do not now know will never be known. . . . 

And what kind of immortality is at all conceivable? Of all 
doctrines of a future life palingenesis or rebirth, which carries 
with it the idea of pre-existence, is by far the most ancient and 
most widely held, “the only system to which,” as said Hume, 
“philosophy can hearken.” “The soul is eternal and migra- 
tory, say the Egyptians,” reports Laertius. In its existence birth 
and death are events. And though this doctrine has for Euro- 
pean thought a strangeness, it is in fact the most natural and 
easily imagined, since what has been can be again. This belief, 
taught by Pythagoras, to which Plato and Plotinus were at- 
tached, has been held by Christian fathers as well as by many 
philosophers since the dawn of civilization. It “has made the 
tour of the world,” and seems, indeed, to be in accordance 
with nature’s own favourite way of thought, of which she so 
insistently reminds us, in her rhythms and recurrences, her 
cycles and revolving seasons. “It presents itself,” wrote Scho- 
penhauer, “‘as the natural conviction of man whenever he re- 
flects at all in an unprejudiced manner.” 


No doubt many “‘reincarnationists” have occupied them- 
(Turn to page 8) 
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War Is the Enemy 

IN the Nation for June 18, C. Wright Mills takes off from 
the U-2 incident to discuss the prospects of war and peace 
between the United States and Soviet Russia. He calls this 
article ““The Balance of Blame,” but his discussion is more 
dispassionate than the title would imply. (This material 
will appear as a chapter in a revised, up-to-date version of 
Mills’ The Causes of World War III, to be published soon 
as a Ballantine paperback.) Very nearly everything Mr. 
Mills says seems sound common sense. His analysis is no- 
tably free from stereotypes of opinion and his conclusions 
are “realistic” in the sense that they take full account of the 
fact that the obstacles to peace are psychological rather 
than military or economic. 

Mr. Mills is convinced that the Soviet policy-makers be- 
lieve the Russian system can triumph over Western socie- 
ties without having to resort to arms. These leaders, he 
says, are confident that they can compete successfully with 
the United States ‘in economic, cultural and political 
terms,” and he proposes that the U.S. should accept this 
challenge and shift the conflict to another arena than the 
military one. His program for this shift begins with gradu- 
ated unilateral disarmament: 

We should say: The United States is going to do this and 
this and this, regardless of what other states—allies or ene- 
mies—do or fail to do. Later provisions of the plan, our an- 
nouncement should make clear, will be put in effect if other 
states respond in stated ways to our initial actions and to the 
plan as a whole. These later steps are subject to later negotia- 
tions to be held after the United States has begun to act out 
the plan. 

Mills has practical arguments to meet practical objec- 
tions. ““No government,” he says, “is going at once to de- 
stroy all of its weaponry.” In the case of the United States, 
the stockpiles of nuclear weapons are so large that a lot of 
them never would be missed: 


Even in the insane terms of the military metaphysic, there 
is nothing to be lost by such a line of action. Destroy half the 
stockpiles, abandon half the bases, and still there would be 
ample ammunition and simple means of delivery to insure 
“military safety” in accordance with the weird and ghoulish 
ideas of safety now prevailing in the higher circles. 


Americans, Mills proposes, ought to read the full texts 
of Soviet disarmament proposals. If we think these pro- 
posals are mere “bluff” or propaganda, we can prove it 
only by beginning to meet the initial conditions of such pro- 
posals by word and deed. The first steps of disarmament 
can be carried out with no significant danger. Mr. Mills 
continues: 


I do not understand how any reasonable person who really 
is against war, who really is against the waste and the peril of 
the arms race, who really does not fear a genuine peace, can 
fail to respond to these concrete proposals in some such man- 
ner as I have just outlined. 
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If these and other proposals are vot made by the U.S. elite, 
by the American people, or at least by one of the two political 
parties, will that not correctly be judged as one more weighty 
item shifting the balance of blame onto the United States of 
America? .. . 

To put the point in this way, to urge that a Soviet proposal 
be taken seriously and acted upon, even in a tentative way, is 
to run the risk of being labeled ‘‘soft on communism” and all 
the rest of it. I have reason personally to know that. But must 
we not ask: If we take such charges seriously, allowing them 
to inhibit our attempt to think clearly—as they are intended to 
do—will it be possible to propose anything that might break 
us out of the military metaphysic and the paranoid trap, that 
might enable men to get off the road that is leading to World 
War III? 

For Americans today, I think the answer is No, it would 
not be. For the charge is itself part of the stalemate, part of 
the inhibition maintained by cold warriors among the U.S. 
elite and various circles of the NATO intellectuals. From the 
other side, too, the reverse charge of ‘‘being soft on America,” 
is part of the stalemate maintained by Stalinist die-hards and 
other cold warriors of the Soviet bloc. 

That is why we should not hesitate to consider why so many 
Americans have lost even the vision of peace, why there is 
such an absence of realistic American programs for peace, why 
U.S. decision-makers are so inert when confronted by propos- 
als by others. And that is why we should, each of us, begin to 
set forth and debate, in the most partisan manner open to us, 
guide lines to peace. 

In doing this, should we not remember that the only realis- 
tic military view is the view that war, and not Russia, is now 
the enemy? Should we not keep in mind that the only realistic 
political view is the view that the cold warrior on either side, 
not just the Russian, is the enemy? 


The heart of Mr. Mills’ argument is the following: 

Like the American, the Soviets’ elite persist in the delusion 
that nuclear war is still a means to ends other than the suicide 
of mankind. Is there any doubt that they will resort to nu- 
clear violence if they feel they need to in order to “defend” 
their system and make possible the fulfillment of their many 
domestic plans and aims? 

If the fateful interaction of the “war parties” on either 
side continues, and their ascendancy within each bloc goes on, 
then it will not matter much where the over-all, historical bal- 
ance of blame lies at any given phase of the interplay towards 
mutual annihilation. To break the deadlock, to break out of 
the spiral of causes, unilateral action is now necessary. 

This is the meaning of Margaret Mead’s statement: “We 
have become, in grim reality, our enemies’ keepers, as well 
as our brothers’ keepers.” It is also the meaning of Brock 
Chisholm’s statement: “‘For the first time in history groups 
of men can no longer survive at the expense of other 
groups . . . No government is yet geared to function ac- 
cording to this new concept.” 

The great question is, How could Mr. Mills’ idea be put 
into effect? First of all, obviously, it would have to be stat- 
ed again and again, with clear arguments for its support. 
For this purpose, the publishers of the nation’s newspapers 
would have to be persuaded to print it. Journals of minority 
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opinion can do their share, but so revolutionary a concep- 
tion of national policy will need more than minority sup- 
port. The only way even tentative steps of unilateral dis- 
armament could gain more than minority support would be 
through widespread recognition that there is absolutely no 
other alternative to “the suicide of mankind.” 


Here, we need the voices of the experts. We need to hear 
from the atomic scientists on this subject. We have heard 
from Linus Pauling and a few others, but we need to hear 
from them all—all of them, that is, who take and support 
this view. It seems at least possible that if enough such men 
would speak out in unequivocal terms, through SANE or on 
some such platform, the important newspapers would be 
obliged to give space to what they say. It is also possible 
that national leaders willing to sacrifice their immediate 
political future might also decide to spread the word that 
there is no alternative to global suicide short of some kind 
of independent peace initiative. 


There would of course be angry and powerful opposi- 
tion. The movement for peace would have to learn to cope 
with this opposition for as long as it lasts. 

The second step necessary to putting Mr. Mills’ proposal 
into effect would involve elementary lessons in psychology 
concerning the basis of group behavior. Mr. Mills gets at 
this part of the problem by asking a question: 

“Can we trust the Russians?” The answer is No. As a sim- 
ple matter of faith, we cannot trust the elite of any great 
power state, We cannot—we, meaning ordinary men and wo- 
men—cannot trust our own leaders, either; nor the CIA, the 
top echelons of the Pentagon, nor the men of SAC. We cannot 
trust de Gaulle or “the French.” All of which is merely to say: 
“It’s dangerous all over.” 

Any state, any power, can be trusted only insofar as what 

is at issue appears to be in its own interest. The useful ques- 

tion, accordingly, is not, can this or that nation or elite be 

trusted ? but, first, what do they believe is to their interest ? 

The principle, here, is to be willing to study how other 
people think, and put our trust in that. Here we need other 
experts—the psychologists. The psychologists are quite 
able to describe in simple terms, comprehensible to the av- 
erage person, how people think and may be expected to 
think. They are making these explanations all the time. 
They should address their skills to the issues of war and 
peace and how the peoples of the various nations think 
about these issues—how the Russians think, how the Chi- 
nese think, how the Americans think, and, if possible, why. 
A good illustration of this sort of analysis is found in the 
paper, “The Non-Violent Alternative,” recently prepared 
by Dr. Jerome Frank, psychiatrist at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and widely broadcast throughout the United States. 
(This paper is also available in pamphlet form from Acts 
for Peace, 1730 Grove Street, Berkeley 9, Calif., and 
American Friends Service Committee centers in various 
cities, at 20 cents a copy.) We need a Bulletin of the Psy- 
chological Scientists to match the work of those who con- 
tribute to the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 

There are of course a number of physicists and psycholo- 
gists who are already doing all they can along these lines. 
We need to add to their number and their strength, and 
give what they say all the publicity and support that we can. 
When this has been accomplished, or partly accomplished, 
it will be easy to see what ought to be done next. 


MAN THE GENERALIZER 
(Continued) 

ian-type absolute myths which were a little less absolute— 
weaker, that is, or compromised by the relativist implica- 
tions of individual conscience as a spiritual authority. The 
Renaissance also brought awareness of the rich diversity of 
Nature, beginning a long cycle of particularist exploration 
of the “real” world. Then, with the growing up of science, 
came the view that the “real” world is the mathematically 
generalized world, and since the generalization of science 
dealt with matter and its motions—Galileo’s primary char- 
acteristics—so reality was soon defined in terms of matter 
and its motions, leading to the formal doctrines of Ma- 
terialism. Man—conscious, generalizing man, that is— 
could not even get into the scientific universe and be recog- 
nized as real, much less take part in its activities. 


Meanwhile, the generalizing tendency kept invading the 
territory of the old Absolute Myth and reducing the ele- 
ments of experience to manageable proportions. Darwin, 
Freud, and Marx are said to be the three great annihilators 
of the old universe of values, and so they are. Their weap- 
ons were new generalizations. Darwin attacked the Myth 
of Creation with the principle of Evolution; Freud attacked 
the Myth of Morality with the Id and Libido; Marx at- 
tacked the Myth of Property with the Communist Manifes- 
to. Each drew up new systems of reality which gave fresh 
meaning to regions of life sorely neglected by the old Ab- 
solute Myth, but these systems lacked a self-regenerating 
principle because the concept, the definition, of man in 
these systems was of a static, mechanistically operated en- 
tity—a definition which totally ignored the primary role of 
Man as Generalizer. As a result of these bad definitions of 
man, the new myths or systems of reality, while vigorous 
for a time, have been continually attacked without and 
subjected to counter-revolutions by advocates of the old Ab- 
solute Religious Myth. The modern age, we may say, intel- 
lectually and morally, as well as politically, is ravaged by 
numerous imperialisms, each of which demands total al- 
legiance; and when total allegiance is not called for, the 
half-hearted allegiance that is its substitute in relativist 
(‘“‘tolerant,” agnostic and humanist) doctrines still leaves 
unfed the hungers of the great majority of men for an af- 
firmative sense of meaning. Where, then, lies the encour- 
agement of the present? It lies in the persistent tendency of 
the new generalizations which come along to give attention 
to the idea of man as essentially a generalizing intelligence. 
Dr. Hutchins’ determined effort to root in modern culture 
the intellectual disciplines illustrated in the great books of 
Western civilization was a deliberate attempt to awaken, 
foster, and sustain the generalizing capacity of human 
beings. It was a functional recognition of the nature of the 
human soul. However haunted by pieces of the old myths of 
the past, however compromised by the bad habits and tricks 
of a commercial civilization, the movement was honorably 
inspired, intensively led, and constructive in effect. We do 
not know how many Americans discovered for the first 
time from the Great Books program that there was a man 
named Socrates who placed the human power to generalize 
about the nature of things above all lesser values, and de- 
fended the exercise of that power to his death—indeed, 
made his death itself into a defense of that power, as the 
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Crito shows; nor do we know how many more failed be- 
cause of relativist indoctrination to recognize the genius of 
the Athenian sage; but we would say that the level of moral 
perception in the United States has unquestionably been 
raised by this enterprise in adult education. Not many en- 
terprises can claim as much. 


Then, without much fanfare—indeed, until lately, with 
almost no recognition—a slow revolution has been going on 
in the field of psychology. The Freudian myth has been 
largely retailored by the neo-Freudians and made into an 
inquiry into the nature of man. This inquiry can do nothing 
but grow and spread its influence, in terms of the redefi- 
nition of man as a generalizing being—a being who de- 
clares meanings for himself and can live on in no other way. 
Freud instituted a method of investigation—direct investi- 
gation of man himself, without intermediaries or external 
authorities. It was of course impossible that this method 
should be applied without the incidental manufacture of 
little dogmas and little absolute myths along the way. After 
all, the habits of a thousand years can hardly be dropped in 
a decade. But the method took root, the discoveries began to 
be made, and the myth of the new psychologists gradually 
became dynamic instead of “objective.” Finally, as Erich 
Fromm declared recently, it became evident that Man is not 
a Thing. The general course of this psychological revolu- 
tion has been described by Ira Progoff: 


The foundation of the new kind of psychology is its con- 
ception of man as an organism [ !} of psychological depth and 
*? spiritual magnitude. Its underlying aim is to carry out its 
psychological work on the unconscious levels of the person- 
ality in such a way as to open the dormant potentialities of the 
spirit and permit them to emerge and unfold. This means 
something considerably more basic than the analytical devel- 
opment of those capacities that the individual requires in or- 
der to adapt successfully in the modern competitive world. 
It involves much more, a penetration by psychological ex- 
perience deep into the core of one’s being, deep into the spirit- 
ual seed of life itself. The ultimate task of the new psycholo- 
gy is to re-establish man’s connection with life, not superficial- 
ly in terms of slogans or therapeutic strategems, but funda- 
mentally and actually as an evident fact of modern existence. 
Its task is to bring the modern person into touch with the sus- 
taining and creative forces of life beyond all intellectual doc- 
trines that may be preached or professed, to make these forces 
available to man, and to make man psychologically available 
to them in terms of experiences that he can learn to verify by 
himself, within himself. (The Death and Rebirth of Psycholo- 


8); 1956.) 

We are not sure we understand all of this, but the signifi- 
cant thing about what Mr. Progoff says is that it is in terms 
of function, not ideological content, and any account of the 
human being as essentially a generalizing intelligence 
would have to be in abstract, functional terms, instead of in 
the terms of a particular generalization about the nature of 
things. Perhaps there is a “substantial” way to speak of 
these functions; perhaps ancient mysticisms have an appro- 
priate vocabulary which can “‘entify’” these functions with- 
out misleading into some form of unverified assumption, 
but Western thought is surely not ready to adopt wholesale 
any such catalogue of beliefs. 


In general, then, the vitality of modern thought is always 
found in the search for the “undermeaning” of human ac- 
tivities. This is an attempt to see the generalizing tendency 
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at work. The way in which this tendency works is our best 
clue to the authentic behavior and life processes of human 


beings. 


REVIEW —(Continued) 


though not always identified as the Soviet Union, is formid- 
ably capable, implacable and inhuman. He is ready tomorrow 
to fall upon the United States, a pious, righteous country, 
to wreak his objectives of destruction and enslavement—or 
just blackmail—with infernal effectiveness. Fairness requires 
consideration of this premise in full context, the common 
— to inform and arouse. Fairness also requires that we 
eep in mind the common definition of paranoia: a mental 
disorder characterized by systematized delusions, especially 
of persecution. 

Typical of the inflammatory utterances quoted by Mr. 
Barden is the following, a summary under the heading 
“What We Must Remember and What We Must Do,” by 
a former member of the American Chemical Society: 

Suppose, at the time most favorable to them, Russia forces 
us to sign an agreement to banish nuclear warfare, thus de- 
stroying our retaliatory power. Suppose at that point Russia 
unmasks its CW and BW potential and demands our compli- 
ance with its terms for world domination. Suppose at that 
time we have developed neither CW nor BW retaliatory pow- 
er nor adequate CW and BW defense. If this supposition 
seems completely impossible to you, or if it leaves you com- 
placent and apathetic about this country’s present activity in 
the field of CW and BW defense, then this symposium has 
been a failure! : 

The “final war” novels, like the ones we have quoted, 
do not make pleasant reading, but we seem to detect in 
them a growing maturity in regard to the matter of “ene- 
mies.” To borrow from another work of fiction on another 
subject, ‘the face of my assassin is my own.” 


~~ CHILDREN— (Continued) 


selves with purely personal speculations as to who “they” 
might have been in a previous life—a sort of wishful think- 
ing which has nothing to do with the problems of philoso- 

hy. Likewise, the desire to escape personal annihilation is 
hardly philosophical ground for belief in immortality. Yet 
an unprejudiced examination of the philosophy of a plural- 
ity of lives, in contrast with all other conceptions of human 
origin or human immortality, is most fascinating. A discus- 
sion of this topic, far from being irrelevant to matters per- 
taining to education, may open up avenues of reflection 
which have too long been closed to the modern mind. 
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